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Mckinley and foraker 1 

THE authoi of a recent book on later American history has 
designated the period from about 1902 to 1908 as the era of 
the " muck-rakers." During these years many of the weekly 
and monthly magazines of the country were filled with articles by such 
popular writers as Lincoln Steffens, Thomas Lawson and Ida Tarbell. 
Though treating of a great variety of subjects, the central theme of 
their contributions was summed up in the phrase, " the corrupt alliance 
between politics and big business." Many of the independent and 
progressive , as well as ' ' yellow , ' ' dailies contained editorials and special 
feature articles on the same general theme. Some of the journalists 
had the sympathetic ear of the head of the national administration, de- 
spite the fact that Mr. Roosevelt had adopted the term *' muck-rakers " 
as one of reproach. In speeches, authorized interviews, and in state 
papers, the administration proclaimed its conviction that the ordinary 
citizen had not been receiving the " square deal " to which our Amer- 
ican system entitled him. 

Advertised and supported by one in so high a position as president 
of the United States, these reformers succeeded in carrying with them 
a large body of public opinion. The influence of the "muck-rakers," 
in arousing political and economic discontent and suspicion, seems to 
have reached its climax about the time of the presidential campaign of 
1908. So clearly recognized was their power that many a member of 
the national Congress, as well as other public officials seeking reelec- 
tion, sought for clean " bills of health " from the head of the adminis- 
tration. Such as obtained the desired certificate were relatively free 
from interference by self-appointed investigators, but those who neg- 
lected to seek, or seeking, failed to obtain such indorsements, became 
the victims of all sorts of inquiries into the records of their public and 
private affairs. 

Among those who never sought a favorable statement from the re- 
tiring President, perhaps the most conspicuous was Joseph Benson 
Foraker, for twelve years a Republican senator from Ohio. For some 
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time before 1908 Mr. Foraker had not been in the good graces of the 
head of his party. Neither had his recent relations with the presi- 
dential nominee of his party been altogether pleasant and friendly. 
However, it appears that sometime during the early part of September, 
the friends of the Senator and of the Republican candidate for president 
had effected some sort of reconciliation, and on the 16th, it was publicly 
announced that Mr. Foraker had been invited to preside at a great 
meeting to be held in Cincinnati on the 22d, at which Mr. Taft 
would appear as principal speaker. In the meantime, on the 18th, 
the papers printed a " disclosure " in regard to Mr. Foraker that had 
been made the evening before in Columbus in the course of an address 
delivered by Mr. William R. Hearst. By some means Mr. Hearst had 
secured some letters written to Senator Foraker by Mr. John D. Arch- 
bold of the Standard Oil Company, a corporation whose history Miss 
Ida Tarbell had disclosed to the public some five years before through 
the medium of McClure's Magazine. 

The letters which Mr. Hearst read disclosed the fact that not only 
had Senator Foraker at one time been in the employ of the Standard 
Oil Company, but that Mr. Archbold had been in the habit of writing 
from time to time to Mr. Foraker, expressing the opinion that such 
and such proposed legislation was " vicious, " and adding the hope that 
the Senator might see the matter in the same light. Mr. Hearst also 
tried to prove, by means of another letter from Mr. Archbold, that for 
his services in preventing such ' ' vicious ' ' legislation, Mr. Foraker had 
received as much as #5 0,000 from the Standard Oil Company. The 
papers of the 19th carried a vigorous reply to Mr. Hearst's charges, 
in which Mr. Foraker certainly cleared himself of the specific accusation 
that he had ever received any compensation from Mr. Archbold for 
preventing " vicious " legislation. However, the same papers which 
printed this reply also printed intimations that Mr. Taft would be 
embarrassed to have Senator Foraker preside at the meeting planned 
for the 23d. The Senator informed the Republican nominee that he 
understood the purport of the intimations, and had concluded to re- 
lieve him of all embarrassment by not attending the meeting. Mr. Taft 
made no comments on the "disclosure" further than to state in a 
published interview a few days later that he had no desire to " strike 
a man when he was down. " This ended the matter so far as Mr. Taft 
personally was concerned. Not so, however, with Mr. Taft's vigorous 
friend, the head of the retiring administration. He lost no time in 
putting the Republican members of the Ohio legislature on notice that 
to reelect Mr. Foraker to the Senate would be regarded as nothing 
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short of treason to the party. Whether, without the active opposition 
of one so high in authority, Mr. Foraker could have retained his seat in 
the Senate in view of the Hearst letters, is problematical. With such 
opposition his defeat was assured, and on March 4, 1909, Joseph Ben- 
son Foraker retired to private life. 

His retirement, and the subsequent passing of many others of whom 
he was merely a type, is significant of the fact that at last the American 
people were beginning to question the justice and righteousness of a 
political and economic system constructed on the basis of allowing the 
individual citizen freedom to pursue unrestrained his own selfish ends. 
The reformers and ' ' muck-rakers ' ' for half a decade had been disclos- 
ing to them some of the evil economic and political results of that 
system. Many people were beginning to believe that men like Foraker 
were bent upon the perpetuation of those evil results. His elimination 
is an indication that the people had no intention of suffering such per- 
petuation without a struggle. Mr. Foraker was among the first of pro- 
minent politicians to be retired because of their too close connection 
with " Big Business." His attitude toward the relationship between 
big business and politics, of which everybody was just then thinking 
and talking, may be gleaned from a chance sentence or two which he 
employed in his reply to Mr. Hearst's attacks. Speaking of his em- 
ployment by the Standard Oil Company in 1899, he said : 

That I was so employed as one of its counsel in connection with its affairs 
in Ohio where it was attacked in the courts and in the legislature was com- 
mon knowledge at the time ; at least I never made any effort to conceal 
the fact. On the contrary, I was pleased to have people know that I had 
such clients. It had not then become discreditable, but was considered 
just the reverse, to be employed by such corporations. 

Although such a boast seems at the present time to indicate a dull 
conception of the obligations which official position involves, neverthe- 
less, it should be remembered that after all it merely reveals the almost 
universal practice of the time. Therefore, the man who made the 
confession certainly deserves no exceptional reprobation. In certain 
respects he served his country well. How well, he attempts to make 
clear in his recently published autobiography. 

This autobiography and a recently published biography of William 
McKinley, a fellow Ohian and contemporary of Mr. Foraker, may with 
profit be read at the same time , not because they are in any way anti- 
thetical, but because they are so similar. Both books are written by 
special pleaders and intense partisans, the McKinley biographer, Mr. 
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Charles S. Olcott, revealing himself to be, if anything, even more of an 
" old guard " Republican than does Mr. Foraker. Moreover, the ca- 
reers of McKinley and Foraker were closely connected, and their fun- 
damental principles were essentially identical. Hence a brief review of 
their earlier environment and experiences, together with a more ex- 
tended narrative of their later associations and actions, will perhaps 
aid one in comprehending the genesis and logic of their philosophy of 
morals and politics, and at the same time serve to render intelligible 
their willingness to forward in politics the interests of big business. 

Both McKinley and Foraker were born in Ohio, the former at Niles 
in 1843, the latter at Rainsboro in 1846. Their ancestry was similar 
— typical pioneers of New England origin. McKinley's father was a 
miner and manufacturer of iron on a small scale ; Foraker's, a farmer, 
miller, and vendor of general merchandise — occupations calling for 
little collective enterprise but much individual initiative and effort. 
The society in which the two future statesmen spent their boyhoods 
was a society of the jack-of-all-trades, where nearly every man was an 
average man. In epigram, the ideal of the westerner of the period 
perhaps would have been, " each for himself," and while the hindmost 
was not quite consigned to the devil, he was saved, not by society, but 
by individual human kindness and charity. The politics which these 
young men heard discussed, and which at an early age attracted both, 
emphasized the ideas of individual liberty and freedom from inter- 
ference in the private business of the citizen. This early environment 
could not have failed to make a lasting impression upon the minds of 
the two youths. 

When the Civil War came, both McKinley and Foraker, as was to 
be expected, volunteered and became members of Ohio regiments. 
That both possessed qualities of leadership is indicated by the fact that 
McKinley came out of the war at twenty-two, a breveted major, and 
Foraker, three years his junior, was breveted captain just previous to 
his honorable discharge in May, 1865. The war being over, it was 
natural that they should turn from military service to the law as the 
surest avenue toward that public leadership for which they felt they were 
fitted. After two years' study, McKinley was admitted to the bar and 
opened an office in Canton in 1867. Foraker, after pursuing a col- 
legiate course at Ohio Wesleyan and the newly founded Cornell Uni- 
versity, began his legal career in Cincinnati in 1869. Of the two, 
Foraker was the more successful lawyer, and throughout his active life 
continued to keep up his practice at the bar. He was elected a su- 
perior court judge in the Cincinnati district in 1879 an d served until 
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1882, when he resigned, as he says, on account of ill health. McKin- 
ley's career as a lawyer was briefer, since he virtually abandoned his 
profession in 1876, when elected to represent his district in Congress. 
He continued his service in Congress with one short interruption until 
1890, when he was defeated, his defeat, according to his biographer, 
being due partly to the gerrymandering of his district, and partly to 
the temporary unpopularity of the Tariff Act of 1890 of which he was 
largely the author. 

In dealing with the tariff, Mr. Olcott makes no effort to conceal his 
thorough sympathy with the protectionist principles of the subject of 
his biography. In a chapter, well written but extremely partial to the 
protectionist point of view, the author reviews the history of the tariff 
from the inception of the government down to 1877. At this time, 
says Mr. Olcott, 

there was need of a new champion to enter the lists for Protection and the 
' * American System ' ' of Clay ; to study the subject with statesmanlike 
grasp ; to master the details of schedules according to the facts in each 
industry, and to plan a comprehensive system, based upon facts, that 
would make for the permanent prosperity of the whole country. William 
McKinley saw the need and realized his opportunity. It was a chance to 
serve his country again, and it made the same appeal to his sense of patri- 
otism as had the call to arms in 1861. . . . McKinley soon rose to a posi- 
tion of leadership and placed his name permanently in history, with those 
of Hamilton and Clay, as a strong, able, honest, consistent and patriotic 
advocate of Protection [I, 113]. 

Another quotation from Mr. Olcott will throw additional light on 
McKinley's readiness to make the tariff the object of his especial 
solicitude : 

McKinley's resolution to specialize upon the tariff was a natural one for 
him to make. His father and grandfather were both manufacturers of iron, 
an industry which depended heavily upon the protective tariff. The coun- 
ties of Stark, Mahoning, and Columbiana were rich in coal mines and well 
filled with furnaces, mills, and factories for the manufacture of a variety of 
objects. In East Liverpool there were potteries employing a thousand 
men, a new but thriving industry. All of these had been started under the 
fostering care of protective duties. Capital had been invested with the ex- 
pectation that the Government would continue to guard them against foreign 
competition. For sixteen years McKinley had witnessed, within the limits 
of his own district, a striking demonstration of the possibilities of industrial 
development under wise protective legislation. If protection had proved a 
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benefit to his own district, and to the state of Ohio, why would not the 
same principle be applicable to the whole country ? [I, 130]. 

Thus we find McKinley a staunch champion of the protective system 
for the two reasons that it accorded with the major industrial interest 
of his constituents and because, as he himself said, expressing the 
cardinal principle of the Protectionist school : " It is our duty and we 
ought to protect as sacredly and assuredly the laoor and industry of the 
United States as we would protect her honor from taint or her territory 
from invasion." 

In all other matters except in the protection of American industries 
from foreign competition, McKinley was a disciple of the laissez-faire 
theory of political economy. Within the country, business should be 
free. Each individual should be at liberty to enter any business he 
pleased, employ such labor as he saw fit under conditions that were 
to be determined almost if not wholly by private contract between 
employer and employee, buy in the cheapest market and sell in the 
dearest, and appropriate any and all sorts of natural resources to the 
purposes of private ownership and exploitation. In all this, of course, 
there should be a minimum of state interference. Free competition 
alone should be the regulator of prices, of quality of goods, and of 
hours of labor and conditions of employment. In his theories of gov- 
ernment and business, McKinley was simply a type of the Republican 
politician and business man of his generation. To be sure, there were 
persons in the last quarter of the nineteenth century who had a different 
opinion in regard to the function of government, who believed in 
strong state and federal control of business and even ownership of some 
public utilities, but such persons found no place among organization 
Republicans, and were little more welcome among the Democrats. 
They were usually Greenbackers or Populists, or belonged to the still 
more radical groups which began to attract attention during the hard 
times of the early nineties. 

Indeed, it is not an easy task for the student to discern a great deal 
of difference between organization Republicans and organization Dem- 
ocrats during this period. It is true that in 1888 and again in 1892 
the party platforms had somewhat opposite planks in regard to the 
protective tariff, but a close examination of the Democratic tariff of 
1894 fails to disclose that it was much, if any, more nearly a tariff for 
revenue only than was the famous McKinley Act of 1890, which served 
so well as an object of attack for Democratic spell-binders in the cam- 
paigns of 1890 and 1892. Of course the Republicans claimed to be 
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more national in their outlook, and they never tired of pointing out in 
their platforms and campaign speeches how theirs was the party of great 
moral ideas, which had saved the union and transformed four million 
chattels into human beings clothed with all the rights and privileges 
which appertained to free American citizens ; and how their opponents' 
was the party of copperhead ism and disunion — " rum, Romanism, and 
rebellion," as the Reverend Mr. Burchard expressed it in the campaign 
of 1884. But such differences were mostly verbal, perhaps spiritual 
too, but not very practical, for the only two laws of the period designed 
to increase the powers of the national government, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission Act and the Sherman Anti-Trust Act, were 
supported by a majority of both parties in Congress. The only act of 
importance which in any sense may be called moral was the Civil Service 
Law of 1883, whose author, George H. Pendleton, was a prominent 
Democrat. It is true that the Republicans in 1890 did attempt to give 
force to their boast that the colored population of the South had been 
clothed with all the rights of free American citizens, by introducing a 
bill providing for federal control of congressional elections, the so-called 
Force Bill, but it failed of passage in the Senate due to the defection 
of certain western silver Republican senators. On the question of 
bimetallism both parties pursued a straddling policy from 1877 to 1894. 
Both the Bland- Allison Act and the Sherman Silver Purchase Act were 
compromises with the free-silverites, and both received bi-partisan 
support. 

For both these acts McKinley voted — about the only mistakes, 
which, according to his biographer, he ever made. Even for these 
errors, Mr. Olcott is inclined to pardon him on the ground that 

there was a strong demand throughout the country for a larger circulation 
of money, and this meant silver. Nowhere was this more pronounced than 
in Ohio, where the legislature had passed a resolution, by nearly a unan- 
imous vote, that ' ' common honesty to the taxpayers, the letter and spirit 
of the contract under which the great body of its indebtedness was as- 
sumed by the United States, and true financial wisdom, each and all demand 
the restoration of the silver dollar to its former rank as lawful money. ..." 
[McKinley] voted for the free coinage of silver, not because he wanted 
cheap money, but because he believed the parity of gold and silver dollars 
could be maintained under that system, and that the silver dollar, there- 
fore, would be an honest dollar. When he saw his mistake, he did not 
hesitate to combat the fallacy with the full strength of his maturer judg- 
ment [I, 203, 207]. 
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McKinley's ultimate willingness " to combat the fallacy" made 
possible his nomination for president by the Republican party in 1896. 
In 1 89 1, during his first campaign for governor of Ohio, McKinley 
began slowly and cautiously to oppose the free and unlimited coinage 
of silver. In his second campaign in 1893, when it became tolerably 
clear that sentiment in the state was undergoing a change, he began to 
take stronger, though not yet positive, ground in favor of the gold 
standard. But, by 1895 , when Mark Hanna was getting his remarkable 
campaign for McKinley's nomination for president well under way, 
that astute business-man politician was able to assure other party leaders 
that McKinley was perfectly " sound " on the money question. Of 
the relations between Hanna and McKinley, Mr. Olcott says that 
" McKinley was at all times the chief and was so recognized by his able 
political manager ' ' — a statement with which the captious critic might 
justifiably take issue. Mr. Hanna's motives in making such great efforts 
to forward Mr. McKinley's presidential aspirations, Mr. Olcott attri- 
butes first, to " genuine admiration and love of McKinley as a man," 
and second, to his " profound belief that the prosperity of the people 
and the best business interests of the country " depended upon McKin- 
ley's election. 

Due somewhat to his own availability, but more especially to the 
astuteness of Hanna as a political organizer and boomer, as the time 
approached for the meeting of the Republican convention, it became 
apparent to all that McKinley was the logical candidate. To Joseph 
Benson Foraker fell the honor of making the nomination speech, " a 
characteristically forceful oration," as Mr. Olcott describes it. 

At this time, next to Hanna and McKinley, Foraker, now senator- 
elect from Ohio, was the most influential man in the politics of the 
state. He had come into prominence first in 1883 when he was 
nominated by the Republicans for governor. Though defeated in that 
year he was renominated and elected in 1885 and again in 1887. In 
1 889, for the fourth consecutive time, he was the nominee of his party, 
but for the second time was defeated. In the meantime he had gained 
recognition outside his own state on account of ability displayed in the 
Republican conventions of 1884 and 1888 as one of the managers for 
John Sherman on the floor of the conventions. On both these occa- 
sions he placed Sherman in nomination, and in the latter year he claims 
that the effect of his speech made him the favorite of the convention. 
In his own opinion, he could have received the nomination himself had 
he been willing to make a deal with the Blaine men and " sell out " 
Sherman, as Garfield, some claimed, had done in 1880. 
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Though always orthodox in his republicanism and ever on friendly 
understanding with the business interests with which his party was af- 
filiated, still Foraker was not what is termed a machine politician. 
His success was due rather to his recognized ability as an orator. In 
this respect he was somewhat unique among his fellow party-leaders of 
the period, but it should be noted that his forensic reputation was made 
and his greatest successes at the polls registered during the four years 
covered by the first administration of Grover Cleveland, when there 
was a decided effort made by some Republicans to revive the " bloody 
shirt " as a political issue. The effort seems to have brought a good 
many votes under the Republican emblem. That Foraker was a past 
master in the use of this issue is indicated by the fiery tone of many of 
the speeches which he delivered at the time, and which he has seen fit 
to incorporate in whole or in part in his autobiography. His methods 
tended to repel some men like ex- President Hayes, who during his 
administration had made a conscientious effort to relegate the " bloody 
shirt " to the background and disliked to see it brought to the front 
again. On November 5, 1889, the venerable ex- President confided 
to his diary the following sentiment in regard to Foraker : " He is 
brilliant, witty, eloquent and very popular with the hurrah boys, but 
the sober and conservative element of the party dislike his methods and 
would be glad to see him run behind the ticket." 

Foraker was frequently on unfriendly terms with Hanna and McKin- 
ley, but, as Mr. Herbert Croly in his Life of Mark Hanna says, 
" though on certain formal occasions, Mr. Foraker was obliged to play 
the part of official praise-monger for the [McKinley] administration . . . 
yet it was his nature to play a lone hand." Again the same writer 
points out that " it speaks well for his [Foraker's] skill that he should 
have been able to hold his own against such a combination of popu- 
larity, effective power, and political ability as Mr. McKinley and Mr. 
Hanna eventually constituted." 

Though Mr. Foraker resents the imputation that he was ever obliged 
to do anything for anybody, and with a certain show of truth maintains 
that the obligations generally rested upon the McKinley-Hanna com- 
bination, nevertheless, it certainly was to his interest at least to give 
the outward appearance of harmonizing with them, since to have done 
otherwise would have jeopardized party success. It is not intended 
to leave the impression that there were any fundamental differences be- 
tween the principles of Foraker and those of the Hanna group, for there 
were none ; but there was a keen rivalry between the two leaders, who 
played the game of politics according to different methods — Hanna by 
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the use of money, patronage, and all the other expedients known to 
the machine boss, while Foraker made his appeal directly to the people, 
generally to their passions and prejudices rather than to their judgment 
or reason. Had there ever been an open break, it is quite probable 
that Foraker would have come off victor at least within the party, for 
the impassioned orator may sometimes beat the machine by making an 
appeal to the rank and file of the party over the head of the machine, 
but the machine usually gets even by secretly scratching his name on 
election day. That to some extent this was the case in 1889, Mr. 
Foraker himself testifies. Writing of the causes of his defeat in that 
year, he says : " The disaffection represented by Hanna and others 
who worked with him lost me a good many votes. There is no way of 
estimating just how many." 

It was not until 1896 that Mr. Hanna and Mr. Foraker patched up 
their quarrel. By that time both had come to realize that they were 
interdependent. That such was the case is evidenced by the fact that 
Foraker used his influence to have one of his own followers, Governor 
Bushnell, appoint Hanna to the seat in the Senate vacated by John 
Sherman whom McKinley appointed secretary of state. Though For- 
aker admits that this was a bitter pill for him, nevertheless, considera- 
tions of " party harmony " finally induced him to swallow it. How- 
ever, Mr. Foraker regards this transaction as " a disagreeable chapter 
in Ohio politics, not only because of the embarrassments caused by the 
plan agreed upon by the President and Mr. Hanna for putting Mr. 
Sherman in the cabinet and Mr. Hanna in the Senate, but also, 
because of the unfortunate results that followed so far as Mr. Sherman 
was concerned." Mr. Foraker seems to feel, as Mr. Sherman after- 
wards felt, that the whole business was simply a scheme to deprive the 
aged statesman of the office of senator in order to promote the wishes 
of Mark Hanna. Mr. Olcott, on the other hand, maintains that " the 
facts clearly indicate that no such scheme existed," though he does 
admit that " the selection of Mr. Sherman proved a mistake." 

It is not the purpose of this essay to review the details of the Mc- 
Kinley administration. The outstanding facts are well known. His 
election received effective aid from the great business interests who 
trusted him not to interfere with their schemes of industrial consolida- 
tions and expansion. That their confidence was not misplaced, the 
history of the years 1897-1901 amply demonstrates. To maintain 
that the Spanish- American War was engineered by the business interests 
of the United States for the purpose of distracting the public's atten- 
tion, which the political campaign of 1896 had focused in an alarming 
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way (alarming to the business interests) on domestic problems, is no 
doubt an exaggeration of extreme socialistic writers. That the war 
and the problems of colonial adjustment and administration following 
it, however, did have that effect is hardly open to contradiction. More- 
over, it is clear that the heads of the great corporations of the country 
seized the opportunity afforded by such distraction of public attention 
from domestic problems, to carry out titanic schemes of reorganization 
and combination with the attendant mulcting of the public by means 
of the well-known expedient of stock-watering. Since neither during 
the McKinley administration nor in the McKinley- Roosevelt adminis- 
tration, did the government make any serious attempts to check the 
formation of these giant monopolies and trusts, it is justifiable to con- 
clude that America's great captains of industry made a wise and prof- 
itable investment when they contributed so freely to the Republican 
campaign fund in 1896 and 1900. 

Of all this Mr. Olcott and Mr. Foraker see nothing, or seeing, regard 
their space as too valuable to be taken up with its discussion. It is 
true that Mr. Olcott assures us in one brief paragraph that one of the 
matters weighing heavily upon the mind of his hero in the closing year 
of his life was a plan for effective trust regulation. Whether the plan 
was ever matured, and if so, what was its nature, the author does not 
vouchsafe. The space thus denied to a discussion of the formation 
and regulation of monopolies, is given over to a narration, in thoroughly 
orthodox manner, of the political and diplomatic events which occurred 
during the four and a half years of McKinley's presidency. Of this 
narration, it is only fair to Mr. Olcott to say that he has told the story 
rather better that it has been told before in the same space. In the 
preparation of his chapters on the negotiations of peace with Spain and 
on intervention in China, the author has made a judicious use of some 
material not hitherto accessible, with the result that these two chapters 
are distinct contributions to historical knowledge. Also in Mr. For- 
aker's autobiography the reader will find many interesting side-lights 
on the political events of the day, in which the Senator was an active 
participant. 

Mr. Olcott is of opinion that McKinley's statesmanship underwent 
a steady growth during the period of his presidency. His Buffalo 
speech, delivered on the day of the tragedy that ended his career, 
marks the acme of this development. In this address, the President 
revealed the metamorphosis which he had undergone since his first 
election. When he was inaugurated in 1897, he had been hailed as 
the man of one idea — the idea of high protection of American indus- 
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tries from foreign competition. By 1901, he had come to realize that 
American industry was more than able to supply the home demands 
and consequently must reach out for foreign markets. Some of these 
new markets could be found in undeveloped regions of the world, and 
hence McKinley maintained that the government, in securing colonies, 
was serving the interests of business, and therefore was promoting the 
general welfare. Moreover, his speech reveals that he was beginning 
to find another use to which the tariff might be put besides its ancient 
function of protecting domestic industry. " If perchance some of our 
tariffs are no longer needed for revenue or to encourage and protect 
our industries at home, why," he inquired, " should they not be em- 
ployed to extend and promote our markets abroad?" He then pro- 
ceeded to demonstrate how the tariff might become a means of broad- 
ening our commercial relations by serving as the basis of reciprocity 
agreements with other nations. This use of the tariff had been pointed 
out by Blaine more than a decade before, and, on his urgent recom- 
mendation, reciprocity had been given a half-hearted trial in the Tariff 
Act of 1890 ; but not until 1900 did McKinley become an enthusias- 
tic convert to the idea, and even then he was ahead of many of his 
fellow-statesmen. 

Mr. Olcott informs us that if McKinley had lived he would have 
devoted his energy to negotiating, and pressing on the Senate for rati- 
fication, reciprocity treaties with as many of the nations as could be 
persuaded to make such arrangements with us. To what extent he 
might have been successful, it is hazardous to vouchsafe an opinion. 
At the time of his death, Americans were deeply absorbed in the fact 
of prosperity, and their attention was not then largely directed toward 
the business methods employed in the creation and distribution of the 
wealth which was the basis of prosperity. So long as his fellow-coun- 
trymen were so absorbed, it is possible that McKinley would have ob- 
tained their hearty approval of his reciprocity policy. But very soon 
a shifting of interest was to come. There was a tendency to turn from 
an inquiry into the possibility of extending our commercial relations 
and enlarging our industrial enterprises to an inquiry into how the very 
rich made their fortunes and the connection of government and poli- 
ticians therewith. The nature of the articles to be found in the maga- 
zines reflect this shifting of interest. Indeed, the era of the " muck- 
rakers " was at hand. The politician, who was not wise enough, or 
for any reason was unwilling to cater to the spirit of reform thus 
aroused, was in grave danger of being submerged ; while he who was 
able to pronounce ringing discourses on the " square deal " and " social 
justice" was carried high on the waves of popular enthusiasm. 
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No man was quicker to comprehend this shifting of popular interest 
than the then president, Mr. Roosevelt. Not only did he comprehend 
the movement and sympathize with it, but eventually he became its 
recognized leader. It was rather in this capacity than as leader of the 
traditional Republican party, that his later messages to Congress were 
written. In other public expressions as well, he sought to have it 
understood that the cause of the " square-dealers " was identical with 
the cause of the Republican party, and though in the minds of most 
people the two causes remained quite distinct, nevertheless, he did 
succeed in impressing the minds of some with the idea that only 
through the Republican party could real social justice be attained. It 
is not too much to say that many sincere men who voted for Mr. Taft 
in 1908 did so under the influence of this impression, and despite the 
prior claims of Mr. Bryan as the original exponent of the cause of the 
common people. 

It was in pursuance of the policy of creating in the public mind the 
idea that the Republican party stood squarely for social justice that 
Mr. Roosevelt made such strenuous efforts to drive Mr. Foraker from 
public life. The quarrel had commenced in earnest when the Hepburn 
Rate Bill was under consideration by Congress in 1906. In Mr. 
Roosevelt's mind the unanimous support of this bill by the members of 
his party in Congress would go far to convince the country that the 
party was no longer merely " the advance agent of prosperity" — an 
appellation quite sufficient even for Mr. Roosevelt in 1896, 1900, and 
1904 — but had now become also the advance agent of social justice 
and the " square deal." Mr. Foraker testifies that it was an unwill- 
ing Senate — at least the Republican part of it — that passed this bill on 
May 18, 1906. But, willing or unwilling, none of his Republican col- 
leagues dared to go against the wishes of the President, so great was 
his hold upon the country, and vote against the bill. Foraker alone, 
of those Republicans who were at heart opposed to the bill, had the 
courage of his convictions and voted as he believed. 

It seems clear that the President reasoned that if the rate law was to 
stand, as he intended, as Exhibit A in the proof that the Republican 
party had become thoroughly consecrated to the cause of social justice 
and the " square deal," it was absolutely necessary to eliminate from 
leadership so conspicuous a Republican as the Ohio Senator, when he 
dared to oppose the bill. Hence it was determined by the President 
and his faithful Secretary of War, who was already being groomed for 
nomination by the party in 1908, that Foraker must not only be 
thwarted in his ambition for presidential honors, but must also be 
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defeated for reelection to the Senate. In vain did the Senator attempt 
to shift the issue and place the President on the defensive by challeng- 
ing the authority and questioning the justice and motives of the latter 
in dismissing peremptorily a whole battalion of colored troops on the 
charge that when a few of their number were accused of " shooting 
up " the town of Brownsville, the others refused to testify against the 
alleged guilty parties. This move on the part of the Senator angered 
the President and served to strengthen his determination to insist upon 
Foraker's elimination. 

Mr. Foraker acknowledges that his vote on the Hepburn Bill and 
his activity in taking up the cudgel on behalf of the colored soldiers, 
did make it possible for Mr. Roosevelt to destroy whatever chance he 
might otherwise have had of securing the Republican nomination for 
president in 1908. He denies, however, that the opposition of the 
President alone was sufficient to cause his defeat for reelection to the 
Senate. He claims that it was the combination of such opposition 
with the bad effect of the Hearst exposure of his intimacy with Mr. 
Archbold of the Standard Oil Company, that caused the Ohio legisla- 
ture to replace him with another Republican. In 19 14 he failed in 
his attempt to obtain the nomination of his party in the direct primary. 
This last failure convinced him that his day in politics was past, and 
consequently he felt free to pen his Notes of a Busy Life. 

The chief purpose of this autobiography seems to be to prove that 
in all his career in politics he was generally right and his adversaries 
usually wrong — a purpose that is quite frequently characteristic of the 
autobiography of a politician. Mr. Foraker is still unconvinced that 
there is any efficacy in such heralded panaceas as direct primaries, the 
initiative, referendum, recall, New Nationalism, New Freedom, or any 
of the other " fads " advocated by various of his later-day opponents. 
He has even found the uses of adversity sweet. Not only has it been 
his good fortune — and he admits that it gave him genuine delight — to 
welcome back to private life his two chief antagonists, two former 
presidents from his own party, but he finds that it is perfectly clear 
that time has " abundantly vindicated" all for which he was retired. 
He suffers no remorse, for in his concluding paragraph he informs us 
that as he looks back over the twelve years of his service in the Senate, 
he fails to find one important vote or speech that he would recall if it 
were in his power to do so. " There was not one that was not in the 
public interest, according to my best judgment, both then and now." 

Thus it is apparent that Mr. Foraker wishes to persuade his readers 
and posterity that he deserves well of his countrymen. Also, enough 
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has been said about Mr. Olcott's praise of the subject of his biography 
to justify one in concluding that he would rank McKinley among 
America's greatest statesmen. From these opinions expressed by Mr. 
Foraker and Mr. Olcott, the impartial student will find it necessary to 
dissent. While it is more or less dangerous to hazard an estimate of 
men, the chief part of whose careers lies well within the memory of the 
writer, nevertheless, it is perhaps not unjust to McKinley and Foraker 
to say of them that they were politicians somewhat above the average 
of their day in intelligence and ability. It is possible that in some 
respects McKinley deserves the title of statesman in addition to that of 
politician. But even he was primarily a material statesman. He was 
able and cautious, qualities which make for success, but not necessarily 
for greatness. He possessed a kindly disposition, was amiable, and 
wished everyone well ; but his speeches and his conversations with his 
intimates, both of which are freely quoted by his biographer (aside 
from official state papers, McKinley has virtually no literary remains) 
fail to reveal that he ever pondered deep on the defects of human 
society and how such defects might be remedied or at least bettered 
by governmental action. His was a safe and conservative political 
creed — the creed of individualism and materialism, tempered with 
human kindness and charity. If, however, one is willing to grant the 
premise, which seems to have been assumed by both Foraker and 
McKinley, that the common welfare is best served when the govern- 
ment's policy is formulated in harmony with, and, one may almost say, 
in subservience to, the large business interests of the country, then, of 
course, both men deserve to rank high as statesmen. 

Benjamin B. Kendrick. 
Columbia University. 



